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CHAPTER  I 

THE  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT  LAW  & 
GENERATION  OF  THE  RESEARCH  PROBLEM 


A.   INTRODUCTION 

Chapter  No.  100  of  the  Montana  Session  Laws  1969,  Senate 
Bill  No.  67,  hereafter  in  this  report  referred  to  as  the  con- 
servancy district  law,  is  an  act  providing  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  water  and  land  resources  of  Montana 
through  the  creation  of  conservancy  districts. 

This  section  of  the  report  has  two  distinct  purposes. 
The  first  is  to  briefly  review  the  provisions  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  conservancy  district  as  provided 
for  in  the  conservancy  district  law.   This  in  no  way  intended 
to  be  an  official,  legal  opinion  as  to  the  contents  and  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  but  rather  is  written  to  hopefully  pro- 
vide a  thumbnail  sketch  as  to  (1)  what  a  conservancy  district 
is,  (2)  the  purpose  of  a  district,  (3)  the  steps  provided  for 
the  formation  of  a  district,  and  (A)  the  general  provisions 
for  operation  of  a  district  should  it  be  organized. 

Appendex  A  of  this  report  contains  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plete law  as  it  is  contained  in  Chapter  No.  100,  Montana 
Session  Laws  1969,  Senate  Bill  No.  67.   Details  on  any  of 
the  points  made  in  this  outline  concerning  the  exact  wording 
and  content  of  the  law  can  thus  be  found  in  Appendix  A.   Full 
meaning  and  interpretation  can  be  achieved  by  only  reading 
the  law  in  its  complete  text. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  relate  this 
preliminary  feasibility  study  effort  specifically  to  the 
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provisions  within  the  conservancy  district  law  for  the  con- 
ducting of  such  a  preliminary  feasibility  study  as  a  nec- 
essary step  provided  for  in  the  formation  of  a  district. 

B,   PURPOSES  OF  A  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

A  conservancy  district  as  provided  for  in  the  conserv- 
ancy district  law,  is  a  political  subdivision  of  the  state  of 
Montana  as  well  as  a  public  corporation.   The  law  provides 
that  the  conservancy  district  may  consist  of  the  whole  or 
parts  of  one  or  more  counties  of  the  state  of  Montana.   This 
provides  the  opportunity  for  a  conservancy  district  to  follow 
boundaries  other  than  the  political  subdivision  boundaries  of 
a  county.   A  conservancy  district  may  have  legal  boundaries 
along  other  meaningful  divisions  such  as  drainage  areas  or 
major  trade  areas  of  the  state. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  conservancy  district  law  pro- 
vide in  part  an  outline  of  the  purposes  of  a  conservancy  dist- 
rict.  The  major  purpose  of  a  district  is  to  aid  in  the  bene- 
ficial development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  state  of 
Montana  to  the  betterment  of  the  people  of  the  individual 
areas  and  thus  the  entire  state  of  Montana. 

Section  2,  as  referred  to  above  in  the  conservancy  dist- 
rict law  provides  in  part  for  the  purposes  of  a  conservancy 
district  as  follows: 

"Section  2.   The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
enable  the  formation  of  conservancy  districts,  com- 
prised of  area  in  one  or  more  counties  to  promote 
the  following  purposes: 

(1)   prevent  and  control  floods,  erosion  and 
sedimentation; 
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(2)  provide  for  regulation  of  stream  flows 
and  lake  levels; 

(3)  improve  drainage  and  to  reclaim  wet  or 
overflowed  lands; 

(4)  promote  recreation; 

(5)  develop  and  conserve  water  resources 
and  related  lands,  forest,  fish  and  wild- 
life resources ; 

(6)  further  provide  for  the  conservation, 
development,  and  utilization  of  land  and 
water  for  beneficial  uses  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  domestic  water  supply,  fish, 
industrial  water  supply,  irrigation,  live- 
stock water  supply,  municipal  water  supply, 
recreation,  and  wildlife." 


C.   PRELIMINARY  STEPS  NECESSARY  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  CON- 
SERVANCY  DISTRICT 

Sections  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  conservancy  district  law 

outline  the  steps  provided  for  within  the  law  as  necessary 

steps  in  the  formation  of  a  conservancy  district. 

The  Preliminary  Feasibility  Study 

The  first  step  required  in  the  formation  of  a  district 
is  the  filing  of  a  written  request  by  the  applicants  to  the 
Montana  Water  Resources  Board  for  the  conducting  of  a  pre- 
liminary survey  for  a  proposed  district. 

An  alternative  is  provided  for  in  the  law  whereby  the 
Montana  Water  Resources  Board  may  initiate  a  preliminary 
survey  without  any  prior  request.   This  also  then  makes  it 
possible  for  the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board  to  combine  re- 
quests and  designate  the  general  study  area  to  be  covered  in 
a  preliminary  study  .   This  may  be  either  as  a  result  of  the 
filing  of  a  request  by  an  applicant  or  through  initiation  of 
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a  preliminary  study  by  the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board,  or 
both. 

The  second  step  is  for  the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  such  a  request,  at  which  time  the 
Board  may  proceed  to  examine  the  request  in  relationship  to 
the  state  water  plan  and  conduct  a  preliminary  feasibility 
study  on  the  formation  of  a  district.   The  main  tasks  of  as- 
sessing preliminary  feasibility  are  to  be  found  in  Section  5 
of  the  conservancy  district  law.   These  are  discussed  later 
in  the  chapter  in  relationship  to  this  study. 

The  Public  Hearing 

Following  the  completion  of  the  preliminary  survey  by 
the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board,  the  study  is  supplied  to 
the  applicant  and  others  specified  in  the  law  for  study  and 
review.   This  report  is  written  as  a  result  of  the  study  ef- 
forts expended  in  conducting  the  preliminary  feasibility  study 

The  conservancy  district  law  then  provides  for  a  public 
hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board  at 
the  request  of  any  or  all  of  the  applicants  following  comple- 
tion and  return  of  the  preliminary  survey  by  interested  par- 
ties . 


The  Detailed  Feasibility  Study 
Following  the  hearing  and  upon  request  of  any  or  all  of 
the  applicants,  there  are  provisions  for  the  Montana  Water 
Resources  Board  to  prepare  a  detailed  feasibility  study  con- 
cerning the  proposed  district  if  the  Board  has  concluded  that 
the  proposed  district  is  feasible,  desirable,  and  consistent 
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with  the  state  water  plan.   This  detailed  feasibility  study 
is  to  contain  information  and  the  necessary  data  required  to 
test  the  ultimate  feasibility  of  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed district.   The  law  provides  in  part  for  the  major  items 
to  be  covered  in  such  a  detailed  feasibility  study  in  Section 
7  of  the  conservancy  district  law. 

D.   VOTING  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  STEPS  REQUIRED  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

Organization  Procedure  and  Original  Signed  Petition 
Section  8  of  the  conservancy  district  law  provides  in 
part  for  the  steps  necessary  in  the  actual  establishment  or 
organization  of  a  conservancy  district.   Section  8  of  the  con- 
servancy district  law  is  as  follows: 

"Section  8.   If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Water  Board 
the  feasibility  study  shows  that  a  district  is  feasi- 
ble and  consistent  with  the  state  water  plan,  the 
procedure  for  organization  is: 

(1)  the  water  board  shall  file  a  petition  re- 
questing organization  with  the  court; 

(2)  the  petition  shall: 

(a)  state  the  name  of  the  proposed  district; 

(b)  give  a  legal  description  of  the  boundar- 
ies of  the  proposed  district,  excluding  there- 
from lands  which  would  receive  no  direct  or  in- 
direct benefits  from  the  proposed  district; 

(c)  describe  the  purposes  of  the  district; 

(d)  describe  the  works; 

(f)  list  the  taxable  valuation  of  real  property 
in  the  proposed  district,  which  must  be  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  or  more; 

(g)  describe  the  means  of  repaying  capital  costs; 

(h)   propose  the  persons  who  should  be  repre- 
sented and  the  number  of  directors. 
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(3)   The  petition  shall  be  signed  by  owners 
of  at  least  fifty-one  percent  (51%)  of  the 
land  outside  the  limits  of  an  incorporated 
municipality,  and  not  fewer  than  five  per- 
cent (5%)  or  one  hundred  (100),  whichever 
is  the  lesser,  of  the  persons  who  would 
qualify  as  elector s.'within  an  incorporated 
municipality . " 

The  provisions  in  Section  8  of  the  conservancy  district 
law,  as  printed  above,  clearly  state  that  the  owners  of  at 
least  fifty-one  percent  (51%)  of  all  of  the  land  outside  the 
limits  of  an  incorporated  municipality  must  sign  the  petition 
for  the  formation  of  a  district  before  other  steps  toward 
organization  of  a  district  can  proceed.   In  addition,  not 
fewer  than  five  percent  (5%)  or  one  hundred  (100),  whichever 
is  lesser,  of  the  persons  who  qualify  as  electors  within  an 
incorporated  municipality  must  also  sign  such  a  petition. 
The  signing  of  such  a  petition  is  definitely  tied  to  not  the 
number  of  land  owners,  but  the  land  owners  and  the  total  quan- 
tity of  land  owned  by  each  one.   It  is  fifty-one  percent  (51%) 
of  the  land  and  not  fifty-one  percent  (51%)  of  the  land  owners 
which  must  be  represented  on  the  original  petition. 


Election  Requirements 

Section  9  of  the  conservancy  district  law  deals  with  the 

provisions  for  the  court  to  arrange  for  an  election  which  is 

required  for  the  organization  of  a  district.   This  election  is 

held  to  secure  the  vote  of  the  electors  as  to  their  desire  to 

form  a  conservancy  district.   The  court  is  defined  in  part  in 

Section  3  of  the  conservancy  district  law  as  follows: 

"Court  means  the  district  court  of  the  judicial  district 
in  which  the  largest  portion  of  the  taxable  valuation 
of  real  property  of  the  proposed  district  is  located 
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and  within  the  county  in  which  the  largest  portion 
of  the  taxable  valuation  of  real  property  of  the  pro- 
posed district  is  located  within  the  judicial  dist- 
rict." 

Section  9,  subpart  (2)  of  the  conservancy  district  law 

states  in  part  the  election  requirement  for  formation  of  a 

conservancy  district: 

Section  9  -  (2) 

"In  order  for  the  district  to  be  organized,  fifty-one 
percent  (51%)  or  more  of  the  eligible  electors  must 
vote  in  the  election,  and  a  majority  of  those  vot- 
ing must  vote  in  favor  of  organization." 

The  election  which  is  required  for  the  organization  of  a 
district  has  distinctly  different  requirements  than  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  petition  required  to  initiate  the  action  to 
set  up  the  election.   The  voting  requirement  for  a  district 
to  be  organized  requires  that  fifty-one  percent  (51%)  or  more 
of  the  eligible  voters  must  vote  in  favor  of  the  formation  of 
a  district.   Each  elector  has  one  vote  and  the  quantity  of 
land  owned  by  that  elector  does  not  enter  except  through  his 
single  vote.   This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  requirement 
for  the  petition  which  is  tied  to  the  quantity  of  land  owned 
by  each  elector  as  described  above. 

Section  23  of  the  conservancy  district  law  provides  in 
part  for  the  definition  or  identification  of  qualified  elec- 
tors : 

"Section  23.   (1)   Only  persons  who  are  taxpayers  up- 
on and  owners  of  real  property  located  within  the 
district  and  whose  names  appear  upon  the  last  com- 
pleted assessment  roll  of  some  county  within  the 
district  for  state,  county  and  school  district  taxes 
are  electors  and  shall  be- entitled  to  vote  in  elections, 
provided  that: 
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(a)  an  elector  need  not  reside  within  the 
district  in  order  to  vote; 

(b)  where  a  corporation  owns  taxable  real 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  the  con- 
servancy district,  the  authorized  agent  of 
such  corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  cast 
a  vote  on  behalf  of  the  corporation; 

(c)  where  land  is  under  contract  of  sale  to 
a  purchaser  and  the  contract  is  recorded, 
only  the  purchaser  shall  have  the  right  to 
vote  ; 

(d)  guardians,  executors,  administrators, 
and  trustees  of  real  property  within  the 
district,  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  the 
vote  for  the  owner  of  the  land. 

(2)   When  voting,  an  agent  of  a  corpora- 
tion (sic)  or  of  co-owners,  or  a  guardian, 
executor,  administrator,  trustee,  or  pur- 
chaser under  contract  of  sale,  may  be  re- 
quired to  show  his  authority  by  the  judges 
of  the  election." 


Board  of  Directors 
Section  12  provides  in  part  for  the  formation  of  a  Board 
of  Directors  to  serve  as  a  governing  body  for  the  corporation 
or  conservancy  district.   The  number  to  serve  on  the  Board  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  court  and  the  board  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed directly  by  the  court.   It  is  provided  that  there 
should  be  at  least  three,  and  not  more  than  eleven,  board 
members  with  staggered  terms  of  office — a  full  term  represent- 
ing three  years.   The  law  provides  that  vacancies  on  the  Board 
are  to  be  filled  by  appointment  or  re-appointment  by  the  court. 
The  court  also  sets  the  date  of  the  first  annual  meeting  and 
sets  the  amount  of  corporate  surety  bond  which  each  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  furnish  at  the  expense  of  the  dist' 
rict,  conditioned  upon  his  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  as 
a  director . 
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Section  13  provides  for  officers  and  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  directors  as  the  governing  body  of  the  district. 

Section  14  outlines  in  part  the  powers,  duties,  func- 
tions, and  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


E.   TAXING  AND  BONDING  PROVISIONS  FOR  A  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

Section  16  provides  in  part  fcr  the  taxing  power  and 
limits  of  the  district.   Section  29  provides  for  the  approval 
of  the  electors  for  a  Bond  issue  by  the  conservancy  district. 
These  two  sections,  (Section  16  and  29)  are  included  below 
due  to  their  importance  to  questions  of  bonding  and  taxation 


provided  in  the  conservancy  district  law. 
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(2)  In  addition  to  the  assessment  author- 
ized by  subsection  (1),  the  directors  may 
annually  make  an  assessment  of  up  tc  three 

(3)  mills  on  the  taxable  real  property  in 
the  district  to  pay  interest  and  principal 
on  bonded  indebtedness. 

(3)  The  assessments  are  a  lien  upon  each 
lot  or  parcel  of  land  within  the  district 
to  the  extent  of  the  assessment  on  each. 

(4)  All  assessments  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  other  liens  for  taxes  and  their 
collection  shall  be  enforced  in  the  way 
provided  for  enforcement  of  liens  for  coun- 
ty taxes.   Assessments,  if  not  paid,  be- 
come delinquent  at  the  same  time  as  county 
taxes . 
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cs)  Except  as  provided  in  Section  29.  approval  of  the 
electors  is  not  required  for  the  making  of  these  assess- 
ments . 


"Section  29.  (1)  For  a  bond  issue  to  be  approved,  forty 
(40)  percent  of  the  qualified  electors  must  vote  thereon, 
and  sixty  (60)  percent  of  those  voting  must  approve  the  issue.' 

(2)  Approval  of  the  bond  issue  shall  authorize  the 
directors  to  make  assessments  as  provided  in  Section 

16  necessary  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  on  bonds 
issued . 

(3)  The  directors  shall  enter  the  results  of  the  election 
in  their  records. 

(4)  If  otherwise  fairly  conducted,  no  irregularities  or 
informalities  shall  invalidate  the  election. 

(5)  Bonds  for  more  than  one  purpose  may  to  ouhmitttd 
to  the  electors  as  a  single  proposition. 


The  provisions  for  taxing,  as  included  in  the  conservancy 
district  law  provide  that  the  directors  of  the  district  may 
annually  make  two  assessments  which  may  total  five  mills  on  all 
taxable  real  property  in  the  district. 

The  first  assessment  provided  for  in  the  conservancy  district 
law  is  to  meet  obligations  in  excess  of  anticipated  revenues  for 
annual  operation,  maintenance,  replacement  or  depreciation  of  works. 
or  for  payment  of  interest  and  principal  on  bonded  indebtedness. 
This  can  be  for  a  maximum  of  two  mills. 

The  second  provision  for  taxation  in  the  conservancy  district 
law  provides  that  the  directors  can  annually  make  an  assessment 
of  up  to  three  mills  to  pay  interest  and  principal  on  bonded 
indebtedness.   The  law  provides  that  the  directors  are  required 
to  give  notice  of  a  public  budget  hearing  which  among  other  things 
sets  the  assessments  for  the  next  year. 
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Section  29  as  included  above  also  provides  for  an  approval 
of  the  qualified  electors  for  a  bond  issue  to  be  made  on  behalf 
of  the  conservancy  district.  This  section  provides  that  at 
least  forty  (40)  percent  of  the  qualified  electors  must  vote  in 
an  election  to  approve  a  bond  issue  by  the  conservancy  district 
with  at  least  sixty  (60)  percent  of  those  voting  approving  the 
issue. 

Sections  17,  18  and  19  deal  in  part  with  provisions  of  the 
conservancy  district  law  for  certain  other  budget  and  fiscal 
matters  in  relationship  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
treasurer  of  each  county  of  the  established  conservancy  district. 

F.   OTHER  OPERATIONAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW 

Section  15  provides  for  a  district  to  cooperate  with  other 
organizations  including  federal  organizations  and  programs. 

Section  20  deals  with  the  powers  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  as  related  to  the  conservancy  district. 

Section  21  provides  for  the  directors  to  report  activities 
directly  to  the  Court  and  Montana  Water  Resources  Board. 

Section  22  provides  for  the  examination  of  all  financial 
records  of  the  district  by  the  Montana  State  Examiner. 

Section  24  outlines  the  election  procedures  after  a  district 
is  formed. 

Section  25  provides  for  the  challenge  of  any  person  who 
claims  the  right  to  vote. 

Section  38  provides  for  the  combining  of  conservancy  dis- 
tricts. 
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Sections  39  and  40  provide  for  the  annexation  of  real 
property  into  the  district,  while  Section  41  deals  with  pro- 
visions of  excluding  land  from  the  district  which  was  included 
in  the  original  district. 

Sections  42,  43,  44,  45,  46  and  47  deal  with  the  dissolution 
of  a  district  once  formed. 

Section  48  states  in  part  the  position  of  the  district  in 

regard  to  the  generation  and  distribution  of  electric  energy  as 

follows : 

"No  power  to  generate,  distribute  or  sell  electric  energy. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  grant  to  the 

district  the  power  to  generate,  distribute  or  sell  electric 
energy. " 

Section  49  relates  the  conservancy  district  to  other  specific 
agencies . 

Section  50  deals  with  the  intent  of  the  legislature  in  the 
event  that  any  part  of  the  act  is  determined  invalid. 

Section  51  deals  with  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 

G.  GENERATION  OF  THIS  PRELIMINARY  FEASIBILITY  STUDY  --  THE  RESEARCH 
PROBLEM 

The  Application 
The  first  step  required  in  the  formation  of  a  conservancy 
district  as  stated  earlier  is  either  1)  the  filing  of  a  request 
to  the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board  by  the  applicant  for  a  pre- 
liminary survey  for  the  proposed  district  or  2)  the  initiation  of 
a  preliminary  survey  by  the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board  without 
formal  public  request. 
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Applicants  are  defined  in  part  in  Section  3  of  the  law  as 

follows : 

"Applicants  mean  any  persons  residing  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  district  making  a  request  for  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  forming  a  conservancy  district." 

This  study  resulted  from  an  initial  filing  of  an  application 

to  the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board  for  a  preliminary  survey  of 

the  proposed  conservancy  district  by  the  McCone  County  Soil  and 

Water  Conservation  District.   This  original  application  was 

signed  by  the  following  on  behalf  of  the  applicant:   Milo 

Hilstad,  Stanley  Robblns,  Robert  Brown,  Wilbur  Eggebrecht,  Eugene 

Schuld,  Kenton  Larson  and  Lyle  Quick.   This  application  or 

request  for  a  preliminary  survey  was  filed  with  the  Montana  Water 

Resources  Board  by  the  applicant  in  March  of  1970. 

The  Contract  for  Preliminary  Feasibility  Study 
As  a  result  of  this  application  by  the  McCone  County  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District  and  subsequent  deliberation  of 
the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board,  T.A.P.,  Inc,  of  Bozeman, 
Montana,  was  awarded  a  contract  to  conduct  this  preliminary 
feasibility  study  for  this  proposed  district  known  as  the  East 
Central  Water  Conservancy  District. 

This  publication  and  the  study  and  research  relative  to  it 
were  generated  as  a  direct  result  of  that  contract  between  T.A.P., 
Inc.,  and  the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board. 

The  law  provides  that  the  request  to  the  Montana  Water 
Resources  Board  shall  contain  three  items:   1)  a  general  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  proposed  boundaries  of  the  districts;  2)  a  statement 
as  to  the  purpose  or  purposes  of  the  districts,  and  3)  a  list 
of  the  works  contemplated. 

The  general  proposed  boundaries  of  the  preliminary  study 
as  outlined  by  the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board  to  the  research 
team  are  all  or  part  of  McCone  and  Garfield  Counties  which  fall 
within  the  general  drainage  area  along  the  Redwater  River  to  a 
point  where  the  Redwater  River  enters  the  Missouri  River. 

The  applicant  specified  that  the  major  purpose  or  purposes 
of  the  district  would  be  to  provide  for  water  development  within 
the  area  to  supply  water  for  agricultural  and  municipal  purposes 
as  well  as  water  for  possible  industrial  and  other  developments 
in  the  area. 

The  brief  description  of  works  contemplated  as  contained  in 
the  preliminary  survey  request  was  to  consider  on  a  preliminary 
feasibility  basis  the  taking  of  water  from  Fort  Peck  Reservoir 
and  distributing  it  within  the  conservancy  district  area  for 
beneficial  uses. 

The  Job  of  the  Preliminary  Feasibility  Study 

The  law  provides  in  Section  5  for  the  Montana  Water  Resources 
Board  to  examine  the  request  by  the   applicant  in  relationship 
to  the  state  water  plan  and  also  to  conduct  a  preliminary  feasi- 
bility study  as  to  the  formation  of  such  a  district.   The  law 
generally  provides  for  the  main  tasks  to  be  answered  in  assessing 
preliminary  feasibility  in  Section  5.   These  tasks  generally  are 
1)  to  arrive  at  preliminary  estimates  as  to  the  costs  of  works, 
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maintenance  and  operation  of  proposed  projects;  2)  reach  tentative 
decisions  on  a  preliminary  basis  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
establishment  of  a  conservancy  district;  3)  determine  possible 
resources  of  financing;  and  4)  adjust  the  boundary  of  the  district 
proposed  to  improve  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  the 
conservancy  district. 

The  specific  research  undertaken  to  assess  the  preliminary 
feasibility  of  the  establishment  of  a  conservancy  district  is 
presented  in  this  study.   The  study  involves  a  complete  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  study  area. 

Further,  a  considerable  amount  of  detailed  work  has  been 
conducted  to  determine  the  potentially  irrigable  lands,  land 
ownership  and  current  land  use  within  the  study  area. 

It  has  also  become  apparent  throughout  the  development  of 
the  study  that  the  industrial  use  of  water  through  development 
of  the  coal  resources  of  the  area  would  be  extremely  important 
to  the  feasibility  of  a  district.   The  study  thus  contains  a 
review  of  the  possible  industrial  uses  of  water  by  development 
of  the  coal  resources  in  the  area.   Another  major  study  effort 
has  been  to  assess,  on  a  preliminary  feasibility  basis,  the  area 
water  supply  and  development  potential.   The  major  works  which 
have  been  considered  in  the  preliminary  feasibility  sense  are 
works  which  would  be  designed  to  supply  water  from  Fort  Peck 
Reservoir  to  the  study  area. 

The  research  job  was  then  to  assess  the  benefits  of  both 
a  direct  and  indirect  nature  which  could  be  derived  by  the  area 
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residents  as  a  result  of  increased  water  development  in  the  area. 
These  increased  benefits  to  the  area  are  used  vith  the  other 
material  contained  in  the  study  to  make  a  preliminary  analysis 
and  judgment  as  to  the  likely  feasibility  of  the  establishment 
of  a  conservancy  district  in  the  proposed  area. 

The  final  section  of  the  report  describes  the  conservancy 
district  and  its  possible  functions  and  boundaries. 

The  material  is  presented  and  written  up  in  such  a  form 
that  one  should  be  able  to  determine  the  benefits  and  feasibility 
of  the  establishment  of  a  district  as  well  as  being  able  to 
determine  its  desirability  in  terms  of  compatibility  with  the 
state  water  plan  and  compatibility  with  development  of  the  area 
and  the  state  of  Montana. 

In  conclusion  the  preliminary  feasibility  study  as  called 
for  in  the  law  and  as  contained  in  this  report  really  attempts 
to  answer  at  least  three  very  important  questions  for  the  people 
of  the  area,  the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board  and  others: 

1)  The  first  of  these  is  to  organize  and  assemble  data 
relative  to  the  testing,  on  a  preliminary  feasibility 
basis,  the  desirability  of  pursuing  further  the  question 
of  establishing  a  water  conservancy  district.   Such  a 
district  within  the  study  area  should  be  examined  in  re- 
lationship to  the  development  of  water  resources  for  the 
betterment  of  the  area,  its  people  and  the  state  of  Montana. 

2)  Test,  on  a  preliminary  feasibility  basis,  the  desir- 
ability or  likely  potential  feasibility  of  works  contemplated 
by  the  proposed  conservancy  district.   In  this  study  these 
works  are  primarily  centered  on  the  question  of  distributing 
water  from  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  into  part  or  all  of  the 
study  area  to  be  put  to  beneficial  uses  in  the  area. 

3)  To  provide  a  background  data  base  and  research  product 
which  the  local  people,  the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board 
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and  others  can  use  to  determine  the  desirability  of  taking 
the  next  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  conservancy  district, 
which  is  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  feasibility  study 
as  called  for  in  the  conservancy  district  law.   If  a  detailed 
feasibility  study  is  judged  to  be  desirable,  then  this 
preliminary  feasibility  study  will  definitely  not  only 
provide  an  extremely  valuable  input  to  that  study,  but  also 
aid  tremendously  in  providing  the  specifications  and  job 
definitions  to  be  included  in  that  detailed  feasibility 
study. 

All  of  the  material  which  follows  in  this  report  is  aimed 

at  satisfactorily  answering  these  three  basic  questions. 
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CHAPTER  II 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STUDY  AREA 

A.   GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Population 

The  east  central  Montana  conservancy  district  study  area  in- 
cludes Garfield,  McCone  and  the  Redwater  drainage  portions  of 
Richland  and  Dawson  Counties.   The  total  land  area  of  the  four 
counties  is  approximately  11,500  square  miles,  which  comprises 
nearly  eight  percent  of  the  State's  total  land  area.   Although 
large  in  area,  these  four  counties  generally  do  not  enjoy  many  of 
the  traits  which  bigness  often  implies.   The  primary  reason  is 
the  extremely  low  and  generally  declining  population  density 
throughout  much  of  the  four  county  area.   The  respective  average 
population  densities  are  as  follows: 

Table  2;1  Average  Population  Densities,  1970* 

County      Average  Population  Per  Square  Mile 

Garfield  0.40 

McCone  1.10 

Richland  4.73 

Dawson  4.75 

*  Source:   Computed  from  1970  Census  of  Population 
and  1967  City-County  Data  Book 

Although  the  above  densities  do  reveal  a  definite  sparsity 
of  population,  particularly  in  Garfield  and  McCone  Counties,  it 
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must  be  recognized  that  as  average  densities  these  figures  do 

not  in  any  way  illustrate  the  distribution  of  the  population 
throughout  each  county.   In  fact,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  four 
counties  within  the  study  area,  population  tends  largely  to  be 
concentrated  in  or  near  a  few  relatively  small  communities  lying 
adjacent  to  Montana  Highway  Mo.  2C0.   For  example,  when  the  popu- 
lation of  each  such  major  community  in  each  county  is  subtracted 
from  the  county's  population,  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  total 
population  remains  to  inhabit  the  remaining,  vast  out-lying  areas 
(See  Table  2:2) 


Table  2:2   Population  Distribution,  1970  * 

Population 

Major  Communities2   Outlying  Areas 


County 

Total 

Garfield 

1,796 

McCone 

2,857 

Richland 

9,837 

Dawson 

11,269 

TOTAL 

25,759 

529 

2,212 

7,771 

6,694 

17,206 


1,267 
645 
2,066 
4,575 
8,553 


1  Source:   1970  Census  of  Population 

2  Major  communities,  as  defined  here,  include  Jordan 

(Garfield);  Circle,  Brockway,  Vida  (McCone);  Sidney, 
Fairview,  Savage,  Crane,  Lambert  (Richland);  and  Glendive, 
Richey  (Dawson) . 


Historic  population  trends  since  1930  indicate  a  generally 
declining  population  for  the  total  four  county  area.   (See 
Figure  2:1)   This  fact  is  particularly  obvious  for  Garfield  and 
McCone  Counties.   Population  trends  for  the  other  two  counties, 


FIGURE  2:1 
POPULATION,  1930-1970 
GARFIELD,  MCCONE,  RICHLAND  &  DAWSON  COUNTIES* 
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however,  have  not  displayed  a  downward  tendency  but  have  instead 

either  remained  somewhat  stable  (Richland)  or  have  generally 
increased  (Dawson) .   Each  of  the  four  counties  experienced  popu- 
lation losses  during  the  ten  year  period  preceding  1970.   Popu- 
lation change  data  as  presented  in  Figure  2:2  further  illustrates 
this  fact.   Decreasing  population  was  experienced  consistently, 
with  one  exception,  from  1930  to  1970  by  both  Garfield  and  McCone 
Counties  —  the  one  exception  being  a  very  small  population 
increase  for  McCone  during  the  1950  to  1960  period.   Both  Richland 
and  Dawson  Counties,  and  particularly  the  latter,  have  experienced 
somewhat  less  obvious  trends.   Richland  County,  however,  has 
exhibitied  a  consistent  trend  in  that  its  rate  of  population 
increase  declined  constantly  between  1930  and  1960  and  then 
actually  became  a  population  decrease  between  1960  and  1970. 

Climate 

The  east  central  Montana  study  area  experiences  a  fairly 
typical  continental-type  climate,  with  warm  and  occasionally  hot 
summer  days  and  cold  winters.   Precipitation  occurs  in  the  form 
of  both  rain  and  snow  with  winter  season  snow  build-up  in  nost 
areas  being  kept  to  a  minimum  by  prevailing  winds.   In  combination 
with  summer  precipitation,  particularly  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  growing  season,  electrical  storms  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning  are  not  uncommon  with  occasional  severe  hail  and  sleet 
storms • 

Generally  speaking,  annual  precipitation  over  the  four 
county  area  averages  from  10  to  15  inches,  the  majority  of  which 
falls  during  the  growing  season.   The  frost  free  period,  as 


FIGURE  2:2 
POPULATION  CHANGES",  1930-1970 
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measured  at  each  of  the  four  counties'  stations,  is  usually 

between  100  and  140  days  in  duration.   (See  Table  2:3) 

(The  final  report  will  contain  two  paragraphs  carefully 
illustrating  the  distributuion  of  rainfall  by  month  throughout 
the  growing  season.) 

Trade  Centers 

As  in  most  regions  where  population  is  sparse,  the  people  of 
east  central  Montana  are  quite  willing,  and  in  most  cases, 
required  to  travel  relatively  long  distances  to  reach  even  minor 
trading  centers.   As  a  result,  the  trade  centers  for  various 
sections  of  the  study  area  often  are  located  outside  the  county 
boundaries.   Such  a  relationship  exists  between  north  Garfield 
and  McCone  Counties  and  the  Hi-Line  communities  of  Glasgow, 
Poplar  and  Ttfolf  Point.   Other  area  trading  centers  include  Jordan, 
Circle,  Sidney,  Glendive  and  Miles  City. 

In  general,  all  population  centers  within  the  study  area 
suffer  from  relative  isolation  with  respect  to  the  State's  major 
trading  centers  —  being  in  most  instances,  no  closer  than 
from  100  to  250  miles  from  Billings  or  Great  Falls.   Such  geo- 
graphic isolation,  in  many  respects,  assists  in  maintaining  the 
ever-present  barriers  to  economic  growth. 

Transportation 

Transportation  systems  throughout  the  study  area  are  somewhat 
meager  —  a  reflection  of  the  relatively  low  level  of  all  public 
services  which  is  brought  about  by  the  extremely  sparse  population 
and  its  accompanying  small  taxable  base.   Highway,  rail  and  air 
services  are  each,  however,  available  to  area  residents.   (See 
Figure  2:3) 


TABLE  2 : 3 
PRECIPITATION  &  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  BETWEEN 
FREEZING  TEMPERATURES  -  1966,  1967  x 


County  & 
Station 


Precipitation  (Inches) 


Annual 


Growing  Season 
April  through 
September 


Frost  Free  Period2 


1966   1967   Normal   1966    1967    Normal   1966   1967  Average 
(inches)  (inches) 


Garfield 
Jordan 


11.99  14.51  10.31     9.44   11.25    7.81     95    136 


108 


McCone 
Vida 


19.20  17.89  15.24    16.15   12.69   10.81    145    138 


Richland 
Savage 


10.03    13.87    13.41 


.58   10.96   10.82    125    137     131 


Dawson 
Glendive 


10.88  14.22  12.73 


.58   11.11    9.91    155    138     139 


1  Montana  Agricultural  Statistics,  December,  1968. 

2  Number  of  days  of  between  dates  of  temperature  of  32  degrees,  last  in 
spring  and  first  in  fall. 
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Primary  highway  service  is  provided  by  1)  Montana  Highway 

No.  200  which  runs  east-west  through  Lewistown,  Jordan,  Circle 
and  Sidney,  and  2)  U.  S.  Highway  No.  2  which  runs  east-west  just 
to  the  north  of  the  McCone  and  Richland  County  boundaries  and 
serves  as  an  access  between  Glasgow,  Poplar  and  Wolf  Point. 
Several  other  secondary  highways  provide  adequate  routes  to  such 
centers  as  Miles  City  and  Glendive.   Certainly,  the  autcmobile 
is  by  far  the  most  important  form  of  transportation  to  people  of 
this  area. 

Rail  freight  service  is  provided  to  the  area  by  the  Burlington- 
Northern  —  previously  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  in 
Montana.   Rail  passenger  service  is  essentially  non-existent. 
Major  rail  lines  serve  nearly  all  major  communities  within  the 
area  except  Jordan  in  Garfield  County.   Branch  lines  currently 
serve  the  communities  of  Circle,  Brockway  and  Richey.   The  major 
void  within  the  area's  rail  network  most  certainly  occurs  in 
Garfield  County. 

Commercial  air  service  from  the  east  central  communities  of 
Sidney,  Glendive,  Wolf  Point  and  Glasgow  has  in  the  past  been 
provided  by  Frontier  Airlines  or  Apache  Airlines.   As  of  November  1, 
1970,  Frontier  Airlines  will  resume  its  service  of  the  area, 
most  probably  with  deHavilland  Twin  Otter  aircraft.   Generally, 
air  service  in  east  central  Montana  is  characterized  as  being  of 
low  frequency  and  having  low  traffic  volume.   Commercial  air 
service  for  most  residents  of  the  study  area,  particularly  those 
of  Garfield  and  McCone  Counties,  is  not  easily  accessible  nor 
widely  used.   Private,  light  planes  are  often  owned  by  local 
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ranchers  to  provide  a  fast,  dependable  means  of  transportation  and 

to  minimize  the  effect  of  relative  geographic  isolation.   Tie 

area  is  served  by  five  public  airports  at  Circle,  Jordan,  Richey, 

Glendive  and  Sidney  as  well  as  two  others  on  the  edge  of  the  area 

at  Wolf  Point  and  Poplar.   There  are  also  at  least  nine  private 

airports  serving  various  outlying  areas  of  the  four  counties 

involved. 

B.   OVERALL  ECONOMIC  PROFILE 

Trade  Activity 

Retail,  wholesale  and  service  trade  activity  for  each  of 
the  four  counties  reveals  their  relative  importance  in  the  area 
economy.   (See  Table  2:4)   In  all  trade  sectors,  Garfield  and 
McCone  Counties  are  significantly  less  important  in  terms  of 
dollar  sales  or  receipts.   Apparent  growth  within  these  two 
counties  appears  to  exist  mostly  in  retail  trade,  and  that  only 
to  a  small  extent.   Service  trade  dropped  considerably  in 
Garfield  but  has  increased  in  McCone  County. 

Dawson  County  has  exhibited  constant  growth  in  all  three 
trade  sectors,  while  Richland  has  remained  somewhat  stable  — 
although  slightly  decreasing  its  dollar  sales  for  all  trade 
activites.   On  the  whole,  the  four  county  study  area  has  ex- 
perienced slight  growth  accompanied  by  a  reasonably  stable  number 
of  business  establishments.   As  a  percent  of  total  state  sales, 
the  four  county  area  has  lost  in  all  but  the  retail  trade  activity, 
The  apparent  trend,  particularly  in  the  more  isolated  areas,  is 
for  decreased  wholesaling  and  servicing,  with  stable  or  slightly 
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increasing  activity  in  retail  trade  to  meet  needs  of  the  local 
people  for  purchase  of  retail  items. 

Employment 

Employment  within  the  study  area  continues  to  be  largely 
agricultural  —  engaged  either  directly  on  farms  and  ranches  or 
indirectly  in  agriculturally  related  businesses.   To  some  degree, 
particularly  in  Dawson  and  Richland  Counties,  activity  in  manu- 
facturing and  mining  does  exist » 

However,  employment  in  retail,  wholesale  and  service  trade 
activities  is  definitely  a  major  factor  in  each  of  the  four 
counties.   Total  employment  in  private,  non-farm  business  units 
is  greater  than  4,200  people  with  Dawson  and  Richland  Counties 
possessing  by  far  the  largest  concentrations  of  such  employment. 
(See  Table  2:5) 

Table  2:5   Private,  Non-Farm  Employment,  1968* 
Garfield,  rcCont,  Richland  &  Dawson  Counties 


Employment 
County   No.     Pet.     Major  Industries 


Garfield   137     3.26   Ret  nil  trade;  pervice.3, 

McCone      312     7.41  Wholesale  &  retail  trade; 

Services;  Manufacturing . 

Richland  1,520   36.12   Wholesale  &  retail  trade; 

Services;  Manufacturing;  Finance, 
insurance  &  real  estate;  Contract 
construction;  Public  utilities. 

Dawson   2,239    53.21  Wholesale  &  retail  trade;  Services; 

Manufacturing;  Mining;  Public 
Utilities;  Contract  construction; 
Finance,  insurance  &  real  estate. 
Total    4,208   100.00% 


Source:  County  Business  Patterns,  Montana,  1968. 
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Within  the  entire  area,  only  one  firm  exists  which  employs  more 

than  100  people  and  only  eleven  exist  which  employ  more  than  50. 

All  of  these  are  in  Dawson  and  Richland  Counties.   T'cCone  County 

has  four  firms  which  employ  between  20  and  50  people  and  only 

22  firms  with  over  five  people  employed.   Garfield  has  only  13 

firms  with  more  than  five  persons  employed  and  no  firms  with  over 

20  employees. 

In  general,  then,  employment  units  within  Garfield,  McCone, 

Richland  and  Dawson  Counties  are  relatively  small  and  are  largely 

concentrated  within  the  basic  wholesale,  retail  and  service  trade 

activities.   An  extremely  large  portion  of  the  area's  employment 

and  nearly  100  percent  in  certain  areas  is  stimulated  either 

directly  or  indirectly  by  functions  within  the  agricultural 

economy . 

Income 

Income  earned  from  all  sources  by  families  within  the  area 
tends  to  be  distributed  in  a  fashion  which  is  significantly 
different  from  the  State's  average.   (See  Table  2:6) 

Table  2:6   Family  Income  Distribution  by  County,  1968* 


Distribution 

by 

Income 

Group 

(Pet.) 

County 

$0 

-4,999 

$5, 

,000-9,999 

$10, 

000  &  Over 

Garfield 

58.5% 

28.0% 

13.5% 

McCone 

52.9 

33.4 

13.7 

Richland 

47.0 

39.9 

13.1 

Dawson 

36.0 

45.1 

18.9 
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Table  2:6  cont. 

$0-4,999  $5,000-9,999     $10,000  &  Over 
4  County  Average48.6     36.6  14.8 

State  38.3     42.0  19.7 

*  Source:   Sales  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1968. 

In  relationship  to  the  State,  the  study  area  has  a  consid- 
erably greater  percent  of  its  families  who  earn  less  than  $10,000 
per  year  and  a  considerably  lesser  percent  who  earn  $10,000  or 
more  per  year.   The  unusually  high  concentration  of  individual 
families  within  the  $0-4,999  family  income  category,  particularly 
in  Garfield  County,  is  a  large  contributor  to  this  situation. 
The  data  in  Table  2:6  reveals  that  in  1968  nearly  60  percent 
of  the  families  in  Garfield  County  had  incomes  under  $5,000 
with  nearly  53  percent  in  the  same  income  category  in  McCone 
County.   These  high  percentages  are  compared  to  an  overall 
percentage  in  the  State  of  approximately  38  percent.  Certainly 
this  distribution  of  income  is  the  complex  result  of  a  combination 
of  factors,  including  a  general  economy  which  is  highly  agri- 
cultural and  currently  stagnant  or  declining. 

C.   AGRICULTURAL  PROFILE 

Farms  &  Farm  Receipts 

As  discussed  previously,  agriculture  is  a  major  contributor 
to  those  earning  their  livelihood  in  Garfield,  McCone,  Richland 
and  Dawson  Counties.   These  four  counties  account  for  nearly 
eight  percent  of  the  State's  farms,  by  number,  with  an  average 
size  of  nearly  3,800  acres  compared  to  about  2,400  for  the  State. 
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(See  Table  2:7)   The  most  extensive  farm  units,  according  to  size, 

are  located  in  Garfield  County  where  the  average  farm  size 

exceeds  8,200  acres. 

Farm  values  throughout  the  four  county  area  are  also  quite 
divergent,  ranging  from  an  average  of  $39,000  per  farm  in  McCone 
County  to  $174,000  per  farm  in  Garfield.   As  would  be  expected, 
the  extremely  large  farm  values  in  Garfield  County  are  wholly 
attributable  to  the  huge  farm  sizes.   For  the  total  area,  farm 
values  average  $91,000  per  farm,  which  is  significantly  less 
than  the  State's  $105,000  per  farm  average.   Examination  of 
average  farm  values  on  a  per  acre  basis  reveals  that  farmland  is 
least  valuable  in  Garfield  County  ($21  per  acre)  while  McCone, 
Richland  and  Dawson  are  somewhat  uniform  ($36-$ 39  per  pir.re)  . 
The  average  per  acre  value  for  the  combined  area  is  $3  3,  which 
compares  to  a  State  average  of  $4  3  per  acre.   (See  Table  2:7) 

Analysis  of  agricultural  receipts  for  each  of  the  four 
counties  shows  more  than  $50  million  per  year  in  cash  receipts  — 
9.1  percent  of  the  State's  total.   By  county,  Richland  leads  in 
total  cash  receipts,  while  Garfield  possesses  the  least.   Marketing 
receipts  and  government  payments  are  also  indicated  in  Table  2:7. 
On  a  total  cash  receipts  per  farm  basis,  the  total  area  averages 
$23,000  —  exceeding  the  State's  average  by  $3,000  per  farm. 
Garfield  County  leads  all  others  in  this  category,  having  an 
average  of  $27,000  per  farm.   (See  Table  2:7) 

The  combined  four  county  area  accounts  for  nearly  ten 
percent  of  all  cash  receipts  from  agriculture  in  the  State. 
This  output  is,  to  a  large  degree,  the  result  of  extensive  farming 
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practices  covering  a  large  number  of  acres.   Average  farm  values 
are  generally  higher  than  that  for  the  State  —  the  primary  result 
of  extremely  large  individual  acreages  which  more  than  compensate 
for  relatively  low  per  acre  values. 

Of  the  total  marketing  receipts  received  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  Garfield,  McCone,  Richland  and  Dawson  Counties,  a 
substantial  portion  is  directly  attributable  to  livestock  sales. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  Garfield  County  where  an  average 
of  80.4  percent  of  all  cash  receipts  received  during  the  1958 
to  1967  period  were  from  livestock.   McCone,  Richland  and  Dawson 
Counties,  however,  have  tended  to  have  slightly  more  receipts  from 
crops  than  from  livestock.   (See  Figure  2:4) 

For  the  combined  area,  average  1958  to  1967  cash  receipts  from 
livestock  and  crops  have  maintained  a  ratio  of  about  one  to  one, 
although  yearly  production  may  have  varied  considerably  from  this 
trend.   There  is  little  doubt  that  livestock  production,  including 
the  growing  of  livestock  support  crops,  is  an  important  part  of, 
not  only  the  area's  agricultural  economy,  but  of  the  area's 
general  economy. 

Cropland  Harvested 

The  majority  of  all  cropland  within  the  four  county  area  is 
dryland,  particularly  in  Garfield  and  McCone  Counties.   This  is 
also  essentially  true  in  Dawson  and  Richland,  although  considerably 
more  irrigation  has  been  developed.   (See  Figure  2:5) 

The  reader  should  be  cautioned  at  this  point  that  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "irrigation",  with  reference  to  lands  in  east  central 
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Montana,  does  not  generally  fit  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of 
the  term.   As  often  referred  to  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
State,  "irrigation"  refers  to  most  any  type  of  water  diversion  to 
cropland  (or  in  some  cases,  rangeland)  and  does  not  necessarily 
carry  with  it  any  precise  indication  as  to  frequency  of  application. 
With  that  qualification  in  mind,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
although  many  acres  are  currently  classified  as  irrigated  in 
McCone  and  Garfield  Counties,  few  are  really  intensively  irrigated 
and  a  majority  are  only  exposed  to  flood  water  every  two  to 
three  years.   There  is,  however,   very  intensive  irrigation 
development  along  the  Yellowstone  River  in  Dawson  and  Richland 
Counties  with  similar  developments  in  all  the  counties  along  the 
Missouri  River.   This  question  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
Chapter  3.   Maps  showing  present  irrigation  are  included  later  on 
in  the  report.   Again,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  attachment 
or  precise  significance  to  the  acreages  enumerated  as  presently 
irrigated  be  avoided. 

Irrigated  and  dryland  crop  acreages  harvested,  including 
pasture,  are  identified  by  crop  and  by  county  in  Table  2:8. 
In  1966,  a  total  of  778,318  acres  of  cropland  were  harvested  in 
the  combined  county  area.   Of  that  total  51,898,  or  6.67  percent, 
were  recorded  as  being  irrigated  cropland.   McCone,  Dawson  and 
Richland  share  approximately  equal  amounts  of  total  cropland 
acreage,  while  Garfield  has  about  one-third  that  amount.   In 
terms  of  irrigated  acreages  harvested,  Richland  County  along  has 
nearly  33,000  acres  which  exceeds  the  total  of  the  remaining  three 
counties.   The  majority  of  all  cropland,  however,  remains  in 
dryland  applications. 
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The  major  crops  grown  in  the  area  include  winter  wheat, 
spring  wheat,  durum  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flaxseed,  hay, 
corn  silage,  sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  pasture.   Not  all  crops, 
however,  are  grown  in  each  county  —  rye,  sugar  beets  and  potatoes 
are  generally  harvested  only  in  Dawson  and  Richland.   Dawson 
County  leads  in  winter  wheat  production,  while  McCone  harvests  the 
greatest  quantity  of  spring  wheat.   Durum  wheat  and  barley  pro- 
duction is  concentrated  primarily  in  McCone,  Dawson  and  Richland 
Counties.   Flaxseed  and  rye  account  for  only  minimal  acreages. 
Oats  and  hay  are  grown  in  about  equal  proportions  throughout  the 
four  counties,  while  pasture  lands  are  largely  concentrated  in 
Garfield  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  McCone  and  Dawson.   (See 
Table  2:8) 

Crop  Yields 

Crop  yield  variability  across  the  four  county  area  is 
doubtlessly  the  result  of  a  combination  of  factors  —  some  of 
which  may  be  effectively  controlled  or  altered  by  management  and 
others  which  cannot  be  affected  in  any  manner.   Nevertheless,  the 
application  of  managerial  skills  to  given  sets  of  resources  has 
played  its  part  in  the  resulting  land  productivity,  expressed 
here  in  crop  yields  per  acre.   (See  Table  2:9) 

The  first  very  obvious  impression  from  the  yield  data  pre- 
sented in  Table  2:9  is  that  irrigated  acreages,  on  the  average, 
yield  considerably  nore  than  dryland  acreages.   In  some  instances, 
irrigated  yields  for  given  crops  exceed  twice  the  associated 
dryland  yield.   This  result  would  ordinarily  be  expected,  however, 


TABLE  2:9 

CROP  YIELDS  PER  ACRE  HARVESTED,  1967 
GARFIELD,  MCCONE,  DAWSON  &  RICHLAND  COUNTIES1 


Garf ie 

Id 

McCo 

ne 

Dawson 

Richie 

md 

I2 

Dd 

I 

D 

I 

D 

I 

D 

Winter  Wheat  (bu.) 

28 

26 

-- 

27.5 

36 

30 

34 

30.5 

Spring  Wheat  (bu.) 

— 

16 

-- 

19.5 

44 

20 

44 

23 

Durum  Wheat  (bu.) 

— 

10 

— 

24 

— 

22 

47 

20 

Barley  (bu.) 

-- 

31 

-- 

30 

53 

32 

48 

33 

Oats  (bu.) 

35 

25 

— 

33 

65 

33 

63 

33 

Rye"  (bu.) 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

29 

— 

35 

Flaxseed  (bu. ) 

— 

4 

— 

11 

— 

6 

-- 

8 

All  Hay  (tons) 

1.85 

• 

86 

2, 

,50 

.75 

2. 

9    .78 

2. 

64 

.97 

Corn  Silage  (tons) 

— 

4. 

5 

16 

5 

28 

4 

18 

5.5 

Sugar  Beets  (tons) 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

18. 

3  -- 

16. 

8 

— 

Potatoes  (tons) 

130 

35 

150 

50 

1  Source:   Montana  Agricultural  Statistics,  1968. 

2  Irrigated  acreage 

3  Dryland  acreage 

**  Principally  not  irrigated 
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considering  the  varying  qualities  of  irrigation  throughout  each 
of  the  four  counties,  the  improved  yields  on  irrigated  acreages 
are  actually  quite  impressive.   Average  irrigated  hay  yields  of 
two  to  three  tons  per  acre  appear  to  be  the  rule  in  McCone, 
Dawson  and  Richland  Counties.   Corn  silage  on  irrigated  lands  are 
averaging  16  to  28  tons  per  acre  in  those  same  three  counties. 
In  general,  productivity  per  acre  is  highest  in  Dawson  and  Rich- 
land Counties  and  lowest  in  Garfield. 

Crop  Values 

Data  concerning  value  per  acre  harvested  is  the  combined 
result  of  acreages  harvested,  crop  yields  and  prices  per  unit  of 
saleable  crop.   In  this  sense,  value  per  acre  represents  not  only 
the  application  of  managerial  abilities  to  the  crop  production 
itself,  but  also  to  the  marketing  of  the  final  product.   Value 
of  crop  harvested  per  acre  is,  then  a  reflection  of  the  total 
managerial  ability  which  is  applied  to  a  given  resource  base. 

As  would  be  expected,  values  per  irrigated  acre  harvested 
far  exceed  those  for  dryland  acres  harvested.   The  average  values 
for  all  crops  presented  in  Table  2:10  indicate  that  the  greatest 
response  from  irrigation  and  thus  in  farm  receipts  has  occurred 
in  Richland  and  Dawson  Counties  —  the  primary  result  of  fewer 
soils  limitations  and  genuinely  irrigated  acreages,  particularly 
in  sugar  beet  and  potatoe  production.   Response  to  irrigation 
in  McCone,  and  particularly  in  Garfield,  has  not  been  quite 
as  great  as  in  Dawson  or  Richland  which  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  many  factors,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the 


TABLE  2:10 

VALUE  PER  ACRE  HARVESTED,  ALL  CROPS  — 
IRRIGATED  &  DRYLAND  ACREAGES,  1958-1967 
GARFIELD,  MCCONE,  RICHLAND  &  DAWSON  COUNTIES1 


Garfield 


McCone 


Richland 


Dawson 


Year 


D 


1958 

$23.00 

$16.41 

$60.42 

$21.43 

$84.47 

$24.80 

$72.93 

$22.69 

1959 

26.91 

13.34 

42.09 

11.71 

65.32 

14.89 

82.67 

12.93 

1960 

31.04 

15.99 

46.48 

17.89 

79.89 

24.13 

73.90 

17.96 

1961 

29.34 

9.67 

48.59 

11.52 

98.26 

17.04 

85.93 

13.51 

1962 

31.11 

26.13 

40.81 

37.04 

93.76 

36.23 

83.72 

30.45 

1963 

30.15 

29.94 

38.89 

40.28 

107.36 

33.94 

97.97 

34.03 

1964 

40.12 

21.12 

48.57 

25.71 

92.24 

23.97 

96.66 

23.17 

1965 

40.69 

20.91 

43.69 

22.07 

78.49 

23.25 

105.56 

18.81 

1966 

45.10 

22.90 

50.47 

25.46 

117.46 

27.82 

113.70 

30.50 

1967 

41.87 

25.27 

50.21 

27.94 

121.11 

32.22 

129.76 

31.95 

1  Montana  Agricultural  Statistics,  196! 

2  Irrigated  acreage 


Dryland  acreage 


I 

I 
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irrigation  quality  has  been  extremely  low  as  discussed  above. 

Livestock 

As  discussed  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  east  central  Montana  study  area  depend  heavily 
upon  both  crop  and  livestock  production.   Several  of  the  crops 
which  are  grown  are  not,  however,  sold  as  cash  crops,  but  are 
instead  used  on  the  same  farm  in  support  of  livestock  production. 
In  this  manner,  much  of  the  barley,  corn  silage  and  hay  repre- 
sented in  Tables  2:8  and  2:9  ultimately  finds  its  way  into  live- 
stock production  where  its  contribution  to  farm  receipts  is 
finally  realized  only  when  the  livestock  is  marketed. 

Table  2:11  illustrates  the  importance  of  cattle  and  calves, 
swine,  sheep  and  chickens  to  the  area's  livestock  industry.   In 
terms  of  numbers,  cattle  and  sheep  account  for  the  largest  portion 
of  the  livestock  on  farms  and  ranches.   However,  on  a  percent 
basis,  swine  and  chickens  each  account  for  nearly  six  percent  of 
the  number  in  the  entire  State.   In  all  cases,  except  perhaps 
sheep,  the  general  trends  are  toward  increased  numbers  of  livestock 
on  area  farms  and  ranches.   Undoubtedly,  the  continuation  of  this 
trend  will  place  greater  demands  on  existing  livestock  support 
crops  and  may  in  fact  require  additional  acres  of  productive  land 
as  well  as  increased  yields  on  existing  acreages.   Application 
of  top  flight  management  abilities,  including  wise  use  of  irri- 
gation potential,  could  be  the  key  to  future  growth  of  farming 
and  ranching  in  the  area. 


TABLE  2:11 

LIVESTOCK  ON  FARMS  &  RANCHES 

JANUARY  1,  1966,  1967  &  1968 

GARFIELD,  MCCONE,  RICHLAND  &  DAWSON  COUNTIES1 


County 


Cattle  &  Calves 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1966 


Swine 


1967 


1968 


Garfield  63,600  62,000  70,000 

McCone  46,500  49,000  51,000 

Richland  60,000  61,000  64,000 

Dawson  49,400  51,000  56,000 


400 

500 

500 

1,500 

1,800 

1,300 

2,600 

4,000 

4,000 

2,000 

2,500 

2,300 

Total    219,500   223,000   241,000 


6,500 


8,800 


8,600 


%  of  State   7.7% 


7.7% 


1  s- 


5.3' 


5.5' 


5.8% 


Sheep 

Garfield   132,500   131,000  132,000 

McCone      33,500    34,000  32,000 

Richland    18,000    22,000  19,000 

Dawson      19,000    21,000  21,000 


Chickens 

5,700     5,300  5,000 

13,800    13,600  15,000 

21,000    27,000  24,000 

16,800    22,000  25,000 


Total    203,000   208,000   204,000 


57,300    67,900 


69,000 


of  State   15.9% 


17.0% 


17.5% 


5.5% 


5.8% 


5.7% 


1  Montana  Agricultural  Statistics,  December,  1968. 


